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Continued rom page 359. 

It is no less important to our purpose to adopt Mr. 

Kirwan’s definition of Manures, which is fhe’most ac- 

curate [ have met with, and conveys precise, distinet, 

and clear ideas, which renders it extremely valuable.— 

I copy the chapter with but little variation, and nearly 
at length, as 1 did the preceding one. 


OF MANURES. 


Manure denotes any substance or operation by which 
asoil is improved. To improve a soil is to render it 
capable of preducing corn, legumens, and the most use 
ful grasses, ? 

The substances principally used as manures are chalk, 
lime, clay, sand, marl, gypsum, ashes, stable sage 
mucks, farm yard dung, pounded bones, sea weeds, 
sweepings of ditches, old ditches. Other manures or 
top dressings, as they are employed chiefly to promote 
the growth of vegetables, and not merely with a view 
of improving the soil, [ omit. 

The operation used to improve soils are fallows, drain- 
ing, paring and burning. As to paring and burning 
my experience in burning leads me to believe it cannot 
be done without injury rather than benefit. 


Of chalk, clays, and sand we have already treated. 
47 
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Lime is a substante whose external chafacters and 
mode of production are well known. It differs from 
chalk and powdered limestone, chiefly by the absence 
of fixed air, which is expelled from these during their 
calcination, This air it rreedily re-absorbs from the at. 
mosphere, and all other bodies with which it comes in 
contact, and which can furnish it; but it cannot unite 
with the air unless it is previously moistened. One hun: 
dred parts quick line absorb about 28 of water. It is 
soluble in about 700 parts of this fluid. ‘To regain its ful§ 
portion of air from the atmosphere, it requires a year or 
more, if not purposely spread out: it resists putrefac- 
tion ; but with the assistance of moisture it resolves or: 
gayic substances into a mucous. 

Marl is of three sorts ; calearcous, argillaceous and si- 
licious or sandy, All are mixtures of mild calx (i. ¢. 
chalk) with clays in such a manner as to fall to pieces by 
exposure to the atmosphere, more or less readily. 

Caicareous Marl is that which is most commonly un: 
derstood by the term Marl without addition. It is gene. 
rally of a yellowish white or yellowish grey colour ; rare- 
ly brown or lead coloured; it ts seldom found on the 
surface of land, but commonly a few feet under it, and 
on the sides of hills, er rivers that flow through calcare. 
ous countries, or under turf in bogs-—frequenily of a 
loose textire, sometimes moderately coherent; rarcly ofa 
stony hardness, and hence called stone marl—sometimes 
of & compact, sometimes of a lamellar texture, often so 
thin as to be called paper marl. Jt often abounds with 
shells, and then is called shell marl ; which is looked up- 
on as the best sort. Whenin powder it feels dry be. 
tween the fingers ; put in water it quickly falls to peices 
or powder, and does not form a viscid mass. It chips 
and moulders by exposure to the air and moisture, soon, 
er or later, according to its hardness and the proportioa 
of its ingredients ; if heated it will not form a brick bu, 
rather lime. Iteftervesces with all acids. It consists of 
from 33 to 80 per cent of mild calx, and from 66 to 20 
per. cent. of clay. 


“ 
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‘To find its composition, pour a few ounces of weak 
but pure spirit of nitre or common salt into a Florence 
flask ; place them in a scale and let them be balanced, 
then reduce a few ounces of dry marl into powder, and 
let this powder be carefully and gradually thrown into 
the flask, until after repeated agitation no eflervescence 
is any longer pereeived; let the remainder of the powder. 
ed marl be then weighed, by which the quantity project: 
ed will be known ; let the balance be then restored ; the 
difference of weight betwee the quantity projected and’ 
that requisite to restore the balance, will discover the 
weight of air lost daring effervescence ; if the loss 
amounts to 13 per cent. of the quantity of marl project- 
ed, or from 13 to 32 per ewt. the marl essayed is cal. 
careous marl, ‘Tis experiment is decisive when we are, 
assured, by the external characters above mentioned,. 
that the substance employed is marl of any kind; other- 
wise some sorts of sparry iron ore may be mistaken 
for marl. ‘The experiments to discover the argillaceous’ 
ingredient (being too difficult for farmers) I omit. “The 
residue left after solvtion, being wel washed, will, 
when duly heated, generally harden into a brick. 


Argillaceous Marl contains from 68 to 80 per cent. of’ 
clay, & consequently from 32.to 20 per cent. acrg@ted calx. 
Its colour is grey or brown, or reddish brown, or yellow. 
ish or bluish grey. It feels more unctuous than vat 
mer and adheres to. the tongue : its hardness generally 
much greater. In water it falls topieces more slowly, 
often into square pieces : it also more slowly moulders 
by exposure to the air and moisture if of a loose consis- 
tence: It hardens when heated, and forms an imperfect, 
brick. It effervesces with spirit of nitre, or commor 
salt, but frequently refuses to do so with vinegar. When 
dried and projected into spirit of nitre, in a Florence 
flask, with the attentions above mentioned, it is found 
to lose from eight to, ten per cent. of its weight ; the un. 
dissolved part, well washed, will, when duly heated, har 
den into a brick. 
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Silicious or Sandy Marls are those whose clayey pars 
contains an excess of safid: for if treated with acids, in 
the manner above meiitioned, the residuum or clayey 
part will be found to contain above 75 per cwt of sand :. 
consequently, chalk and sand are the predominant in. 
gredients. The colour of this marlis brownish grey or 
Jead coloured : generally friable and flakey, but some. 
times forms very hard lumps. It docs not readily fall to 
picces in water. It chips and moulders by exposure ta 
the air and moisture, but slowly. Lt effervesces with 
acids, but the residuum, after solution, will not forma 
brick. 


Limestone Gravel. . This is a marl mixed with large 
lumps of limestone. The lime may be cither calearcous 
or argillaceous ; ; but most commonly the former. The 
sandy part is also commonly calcareous. | 


Gypsum is a compound of calcareous earth and vitri- 
olic acid. It forms a distinct species of the calcareous 
genus of fossils: of which species there are six families, 
‘The general characters of this species are, 

1. Soluhility in about 500 tines its weight of water in 
fhe temperature of 60 degrees, | 

2 Preojpitability therefrom by mild alkalies, and,alse 
by catstic fixed, but not by caustic volatile alkali. 

Si bieffervcscence with acids, if the gypsum be pure ; 
but some families of this species, being contaminated 
with mild calx, slightly effervesce. ; 

4. Insolubility, or nearly so, in the nitrous acid, in the, 
usuat temperattire of the atmosphere. — 

5. A Specific Gravity reaching from 2,16 to 2,31. 

6 A degree of hardness, such as te admit of being 
scraped by the nail. 

7. When heated nearly to redness, it calcines ; and if 
then it be slightly sprinkled with water, it again concretes, 
rd hardens. 


8. It pr omotes putrefaction in a high degree: 
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Of the six families ofthis species, [Shalt describe oni 
one; namely, that which has been. adyantagcously 
employed as a manure. Descriviaineret the other five 
should. be found in-treatises of mineralogy It is called 
fdrous gypsum. Its colours are grey, yellowish or red- 
dish or silvery white, or light red, or brownish yellow, or 
striped with one or more of these dark colours. ‘It is 
composed of fibres or stzim, cithcy. straight or curved, 
parallel or converging to a comman centre, sometimes 
thick, sometimes fine and subtile, adhering to each other, 
and very brittle: its hardness such as to admit ging 
scraped with the nail: commonly semi-transparent, in 
some often in a high degree. | 


Ashes Sifted coal ashes, those of peat and white turf 
ashes, have been found useful; red tur{ ashes useless 
aud generally hurtful. Wood ashes have also been em 
ployed advantageously, in many cases ; they contain 
either the four primitive earths, as Mr. Bergman asserts; 
or calcareous, earth chiefly, according to Achard; or 
calcareous and magnesia, according to D’Arret. ‘They 
also contain some proportion of phosphorated selenite, 
i. c. calcareous earth united to the phosphoric acid. Al- 
most all contain also a-small and variable proportion of 
common salt, glauber salt, and terrene salts, which, 
when in a small dose, accelerates pytrefaction ; also 
small bits of chargoal. 


Charcoal is a substanee well known. It has feequent 
ly and suecessfully. been used as amanare. Ist. Youngs’ 
Annals, 152, &c, 


Soapboilers waste fonms an excellent manure for some 
soils; it contains by Mr. Ruckert’s Anal¥sis, 57 per 
ewt, of mild calx, 11 of magnesia, 6 of argil, and 28 
of silex : 


Stable Dung. ‘This is used either fresh or putrefied ; 
ihe first is called long, the other short dung. ‘Twenty 
waggon loads af long dung will after being thrown jato 
aheap and suffered to putrefr for one vear, make less 
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air. Water. sia. Argill. Vol. alkal. Fixed Salts. 
. | Cub. in. Ib. ib Ib. Ib. fb. 
te , 
— 88 ] 5 0,5 | 0,21 
—_-|—- 9,28 calx} 3 — {0,72 
1 mag. 
120; 8t 3 0,6 0,65 | 0,9 gyps. 
Water & } 0,24 fix. salts. 
oil. : 
1 | 38,13) 6,2 1,5 
,_o —_ 57 calx | 6 
1l mag. 


dicnce they should be applied, not indiscriminately, but accerding to circumstances, te 


be indicated in the sequel, 
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Pounded bones form also manure, much used in the 
neighbourhood of great towns. They gradually deposit 
their oily part, which contains a larzg.nroportion of anis 
mal coal, which is extricated by p purefaction and phose 
phorated calx. Hence bone ash is also useful. Sea eeed 
particularly ifmixed with earth soon putrefies and makes 
a good manure. Sweepings of ditches abound with pu. 
trid matter from decayed vegetables, and hence form @ 
manure, Old diiches, exposing a large surface to vege 
tation, contain, whea destroyed, a quantity of decayed 
vegetables, which putrefy and make a good manure; but 
in this and the former case it may be proper to distinguish 
of what soil they are composed, for reasons that wiil 
hereafter appear. Fullowing is the principal operation 
by which exhausted lands are restoregl to fertility ; its 
use seems te me to consist in exposing the roots of vege- 
tables to decay, whereby food for a fresh growth is pre- 
pared; the atmosphere also deposits fixed air and ear- 
bonaceots substance on earth long exposed to it. Drain» 
ing is an @peration equally necessary and well known, 
on which no more need be said here. Paring and burns 
ing reduces the reots of vegetables to coal and ashes; 
and thas prepares both a stimulant and nutriment for 
plants, as will be seen hereafter. Query—Whether if 
does not carry off more of the oils, fixed air, and other 
carbonaceous matter, than it restores. Q. 


R- My experiments convince me that fire does. 


It is difficult to have the fire so smothered as to prevent 


the escape of these principles. 
SYLVANUs. 
{‘l'o be continued ] 





On the culture of Potatoes --In a letter from the Hoy. 
Win. Findley, of Pennsylvania, to the Editor, 


SIR, Greensburg, May 25, 1811. 
I receive your magazines duly. I received No. 22 
yesterday. I observe by it that the potatoe is now great- 
ly encouraged in Britain, where it had but a small 
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spread when Arthur Young wrote. About 50 yeart 
since cr less, few potatoes were raised in this country, 
and bad. They were sniall, of a red colour, full of 


eyes, and of a sharp disagreeable taste. They about 
_ that time appeared in [reland, but were so06n dismissed : 


they were there called the New England potatoe —. 
Other potatoes were introduced from Ireland to this 
country. About 40 years since lirgé white potatoes 
swelling into large knobs. and extremély produc. 
tive, were introduced Ido not know from where. TA 
1770 I procured half a bushel of them as a great favour, 
and the produce was astonishing. Many platited large 
quantities to feed cattle and hogs. I was informed that 
some farmers give them to horses, but I do not know in 
what manner. [n a few years, this kind dwindled j 
they gradually ceased to have knobs, became small and 
unproductive, and were neglected Other varieties have 
succeeded with different success : endless varictics may 
be produced from the potatoc apple: but Lhave not wit. 
nessed much improvement by that meitied in this coun. 
try. 

That the most successful method of improving that 
valuable root, is accomplished by transplanting it fre. 
quently from one climate to another, is, I think, reduced 
toacertainty. Changing soils in the same climate has 
but little effect. I have tried them on all varieties of 
soils. I have on several trials, found that a high dry sto- 
ny soil, produces the most agreeab!e potatoe for the ta. 
ble, but in smal! quantity. I have had them good in rich 
bottom land. Their goodness depends much on the sea 
sons. 


Several proofs might be given of the improvement by 
change of climates. In every new settlement to the 
westward they exccl. Their goodness and produce has 
becn the boast of the settlers ; but they gradually depre- 
eiate. ‘The settlement of Westmoreland, where | now 
live, commenced in 1768, when that root succecded as- 
tanishitigly. Lremoved to it from Franklin county, near 


+ 
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the Maryland line, in 1731) T found th» potatoe much 
depreciated in that time; and raising it became gradual- 
ly unprofitable, until we got new sced from below the 
mountains ; these in some years depreciate and are sup- 
plied by new seed, always with evident advantage. 

1 have found the potatoe the best in Philadelphia of 
any city where [ have had occasion to spend the winter; 
but they very frequently import a change of sced from 
Wweland. In Lancaster, where I spent several suctes- 
sive winters, I found that reot much inferior, tho’ the 
soil is superior, and the chmate nearly the same. They 
did not change their seed$ In the District of Columbia, 
where | have passed eight winters, I found that root of 
such an inferior kind that I scldom eat of it, though 
there were some exceptions. On remarking this cir- 
cumstance to some well informed Agriculturists of Vir- 
ginia, they informed me, that that root did not succeed 
in the Columbia District, nor in Virginia, nor ge- 
nerally in a Southern latitude. ‘That this observation is 
at least in a good degree correct, is probable, for I am 
assured that it succeeds better in the Eastern than in the 
middle States, and better in the province of Maine, 
our most northern boundary, than even in Massachu. 
setts. ‘There are, however, exceptions to this rule — 
Mentioning the circumstance to the Honourable Edwin 
Gray, of Virginia, he informed me that he raised as 
good potatoes on his own farm as ever he had met with 
in Philadelphia; but that he frequently changed the 
seed, and paid due attention to its culture. Further 
instances are not necessary, and a change of seed may 
be now easily procured from different soils and climates. 

We have becn lately informed, in your Magazine, No. 
21, by a reverend gentleman of Worcester county, Mas 
sachasetts, that the potatoe is exceHent feed not only for 
cows, sheep, and hogs, but for horses. I wish he had in. 
formed us how they are to be given to horses. Cows 
sheep, and hogs, will eat them raw, and even fatten on 
them, when at large, bat hogs will not fatten on them 
nor eat them freely in the pen ; we however then give 
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them generally boiled and mixed with meal ; to such pee 
ple as have but one or two cows, for which they can at. 
tend to boiling and masl.ing the potatoe, it is excellent 
feed, and produces very rich milk ; but it is known th: ¢ 
to mcnkind who have been under the necessity of using 
them raw, they have been very prejudicial, and yielded 
no nourishinent. I agree with the reverend gentleman, 
that the culture of the potatoe is an excellent preparation 
of the ground for a wheat crop: it is indeed so for any 
crop, particularly for flax. Some further information 
from that gentleman on the best method of sowing and 
applying them would be very gratefully received. 

l have often thought it strange that the intreduction of 
a plant so extensively useful to man and beast, and 
which in some countries makes the principal part of 
the food of men, and even in great part of this country 
where bread corn is so plenty as to be an article of ex- 
port, the potatoe finds a place at dinner with the most 
wealihy as well as the poor, is so little known. I have 
carefully enquired after it many years since, and the best 
ascertained tradition | could obtain was, that in one of 
the famous Sir Walter Raleigh’s voyages from Ameri- 
ca, he stopped at Tory Island, on the north coast of 
ireland, where he left seme of the potatoes, which be- 
ing planted, grew and produced apples on the top, which 
could not be rendered agreeable by any mode of cook- 
ery. No‘more aitention was paid to the plant, till on 
ploughing the land in the Spring, they, to their astonislt- 
ment, found apples at the root also, which with boiling 
or roasting made good food. They then took care to 
propagate them. Those that he took to England, were 
lost. Hence it was, that being propagated through Eu. 
rope, &c. from Ireland, where they still suceeed well, 
they were caked the Irish potatoe. No such plant was 
in Europe till early in the 17thcentury, very little more 
than 200 years ago. They have long been the principal 
food of the numerous class of poor natives in the South 
of Ireland, and have supported there an astonishingly 
Tepid increase of population, And the consumption 
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of them in the north, Iam well informed, has increased 
very much daring half acentury past 'Phey progressed 
slowly in other countries of Europe, where the establish. 
ed Clergy had great influence onthe consciences of men, 
and depended on tythes of grain for their living, they 
used their inflaence against the propagation of the po- 
tatoe. ‘The famine and starvation blockade, which ac- 
companied and promoted the French Revolution, gave 
a spring to the cultivation of the potatoe in that country, 
and Count Rumford had before successfully introduced 
them into Bavaria. It is expected that their general cul- 
tivation will tend greatly to inerease the population of 
at least the north of Europe. ny , 

if the Tobacco introduced by the same great man, 
had met with so little opposition at first, and not beeome 
such a seuree of revenue afterwards, its first introduc. 
tion would have been as little Known as that of the more 
aseful potatoe. 

I may, perhaps, hereafter send some observations on 
the changes of the growth of Timbers, conlirming 
what I see ia your Muscum. 


Your obedicnt Servant. 
Wa FINDLEY, 


DDD PPI CRE 


Merinos still improving in the United States—as con- 
tained in a letter from the Ilona. R. R. Livingston, of 
Clermont, New-York, to Mr. Custis of Arlington. 


Dear Sir, Clermont, 22nd March, 1811. 


I received a few days since your favor of the 8th [Jf 
am happy to learn by it that your expectations have 
been answered in Liamilton. 1 doubt not that you will 
find a mixture of the Merino» blood an improvement 
even to your long wooled sheep, and that you will im- 
prove the quality without diminishing the quantity of 
your wool, And to the Smiths’ Islanders, it will cer- 
tainly do no harm, it will render their fleeces closer, and 
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thereby adapt them better to the exposure they must 
bear in their demi savage state. I have the pleasure of 
thinking that my flock improves annually, both in 
beauty of form and quality ef fleece, and that it has a 
decided superiority over the imported Merinos. The 
great number that have been brought into New York, 
has enabled me to become acquainted with all the differ- 
ent breeds of Spain, except those ef the Escurial, none 
of which have as I believe, as yet been imported. 
Though I have a letter froma gentleman in Lisbon, whe 
writes me that he, in conjunction with Lord Cochrane, 
(his nephew) are in treaty for all that remains of that 
flock, the greater part of them having been des- 
troyed. They are tobe sent to New-York, and may 
be hourly expected, six of which he very politely pre- 
sents to me, as he had before dene six of the Guada- 
loupe flock; my six having been selected out of 500, all 

that arrived out of 2100 that were shipped on his and 
- Lord Cochrane’s account. As I was resolved that 
neither prejudice nor expence should deter me from 
giving a fair trial to those sheep, I have laid out near 
$ 6000 in the purchase of the first imported stock, and 
have accordingly added! to my flock thirty imported 
éwes, from which I have thirteen lambs. These are the 
finest wooled of the imported stock, they are longer leg- 
ged, and smaller horned than the Paulers, of which I 
have fourteen; these are close wooled sheep, very com- 
pact in their make, and too short for beauty. The 
Negritti of which 1 have two, are larger but not so fine 
wooled. The Guadalope are longer legged and longer 
bodied than the Paulers (of these I have six ewes ) are 
heavier than the Infantadoes and equal to them in the 
fineness of their fleeces. They are upon the whole, 
in point of form, beauty, size and fleece, the finest of the 
imported sheep, though still far inferior to the Ramboull- 
Jets. My present project is to study the advantages 
and defects of each species, and by proper admixture 
with my rams, to improve them all. This I can do to 
more advantage, for, as the demand for rams will not. 
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probah'y be so great this year as it has been, I shall re: 
tain anumber on hand, so as to select with care such as 
will best answer my purpose. I sent samples of my 
wool to England, as well as that from the imported 
sheep—my own full bred was pronounced superior 
io that of the parent stock—the half and three quarter 
are pronounced excellent—my imported ewes’ wool, infe- 
rior to that of her descendants, and to one of the 7-8; 
so that we have the best grounded reason to hope, that 
the Merinos will not at least degenerate here, whichthey 
are now very generally admitted to do in Eng: 
land, owing as is said tothe moisture of the climate. I 
say this upon the authority of Mr. Shepherd, who is at 
once a manufacturer and a farmer, and- who says that the 
fleece of a ram, purchased by him from the king, had great- 
y degenerated in 3 years, and that his half bloods were 
fast returning to the maternal stock. This has heen con- 
firmed to me bya very intelligent gentleman, who being 
lately in England, beard the question debated at a cele. 
brated Agricultural Society, in London, at which the 
Duke of Norfolk presided, where the pro and the con 
were maintained with much pertinacity ; but, he says, 
that aiterwards, travelling in the manufacturing coun. 
ties he was assured by the manufacturers, that there 
was no doubt, that it had greatly degenerated, and that 
they never would be able to dispense with Spanish wool, 
notwithstanding the opinions of Lord Somerville and 
Doctor Parry—yet, it is certain that England has been 
very celebrated for its fine wool many centuries back. 
Polydore Virgil wrote in 1530, ( my edition otf his book, 
Was printed in 1546) and has the following passage 
in his description of England “ Colles passim malti, 
nullis arboribus consiti, nullisque aquarum fontibus ir. 
rigui, qui herbam tenuissimam atque brevissimam pro- 
ducunt, que tamen abunde ovibus pauluiam suppeditat, 
per eos ovium greges candidissimi vagant, que sive 
ceeli, sine bonitate terre, mollia et longe omnium alio- 
rum tenuissima ferunt vellera. Sed terra sterilitati 
id cum primis, teste Virgilio, assignandum est” As 
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no shcep were found here, by the Romans, but were 
probably introduced by them, and fed only upon 
the hilly country, they may have better resisted the 
influcnce of the climate than at present, when much of the 
low and marshy land is bronght into cultivation. If 
they should not retain their fine coats in England, the 
introduction of the Merino here, will be the more im- 
portant as they must either obtain their supplies from us, 
or send their manufacturers to work the weel up here— 
1 am sorry the winter has been so unfavorable to your 
flocks, mine have passed through it very well. | wintered 
about 700, and except a few that died from having 
been castrated too late in the season, I have lost 
but four by disease and accident. Some others how: 
ever have not been so fortunate. Into some fine flocks 
in this state, the clavean or smail pox has been introdu- 
ced from the foreign sheep, and great numbers have died 
with it Too much caution cannot be used to guard 
against the introduction of new complaints, the imported 
flocks having many wath which we have hitherto had 
no acquaintance. 

I thank you for the ewes you are so obl ging as to 
offer me. 1 shall not fail te receive them with pleasure, 
and to cultivate them with care, as well for their intrin- 
sic merit, as for the sake of the donor. 

[have avery remarkable instance of fertility in my flock 
of common ewes, of which 1 have about forty,. several 
of which have not yet lambed—From twenty three 1 
have forty eight lambs «live and well, 21 cast two, and 
two brought three lambs each; they were tupped by a 
full blood Merino of 18 menths old, who had before 
run to about 100 ewes, that I sold in lamb. It does not 
appear to have injured him. He is now the largest sheep 
1 have seen in this state, and will, | think, weigh about 
200 wt. and give at least 12 pounds ef wool. His first 
cout was 11 pounds 1i ounces. Acce-;t Sir, my best 
wishes for success in your useful projects, and 


Believe mc, with esteem, dear Sir, 
your ob.t’ humble servt 
R. uk. LAVINGSTON 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE, 


Qne of our late French papers contains the Report of, 
the National Institute at Paris, for the year 1810. The 


following is an abstract of the most interesting part. 


Messrs. Guy, Lussac, and Thenard, have directed their 
attention to compare the relative powers and energits of 
different galvanic ples. They have discovered, that the 
force of the pile is not increased in proportion to the 
number of plates. To produce a double effect, the num 
ber of plates must be increased eigit times. In general, 
it was found that the quantity of gas the piles will pre- 
duce, is nearly in proportion to the cube root of the num- 
ber of plates employed. Amongst the discoveries to 
which the galvanic pile has given rise, there are few 
more interesting to general chemistry than the transfor- 
mation of the alkalies into combastible substances of 
metallic splendor, 


The transformation, first discovered by Mr. Davy, was 
afterwards doubted by Messrs. Lussac. and ‘Thenard 
{n their former report they were disposed to consider 
potassium and sodium as combinations of the alkalies 
with hydrogen, and to class them amongst the compound 
substances called bydrurets; subsequent experiments 
have led them to incline to the opinion of Mr. Davy, and 
to regard potassium and sodium as simple metallic sub- 


stances. 


M. Berthollet has communicated a process for making 
the muriate of mercury, called mercurius dulcis or calo- 
mel, by passing oxygenated muriatic gas through mercu 
ry; itcombines rapidly with the metal, and forms with 
it the muriate of mercury ; and as ths metallic salt has a 
perfect analogy with other mercurial salts, produced by 
other acids and mercury, at the minimum of oxydation, 
he concludes that the mercury in forming this combina- 
tion has been reduced to an oxyd by the oxygeéne of the 
acid, and not by that of the water. 
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M. Guyton has directed his attention to the mede of 
giving a permanent red colour to glass, by means of ¢ 
per, which by accident he first discovered might be done, 
M. Sage has also taken a part in these expel iments, with 
fhe intent to colour glass red by means of copper and 
the phosphate of time, or with bones ; and he has shewn 
erystals of glass, from the bottom of the pots used to 
melt glass, in the bottle manulacture at Seves, which had 
some resemblance to hexeedial prisms. it is well known 
fhat simple means have been discovered to extract soda 
from common salt. France formerly imported this arti 
ele, so necessary to the arts ; an inconvenience atiended 
the mode of preparing it, from the quantity of acid gas 
which escaped, and was highly injurious. Amongst the 
different means of preventing this inconvenience, which 
have been attempted, that of M. Pelletan the younger, is 
deserving of notice. It consists in making the muriati¢ 
acid gas pass through long horizontal tubes, partly filled 
with calcareous earth, which absorbs the gas, forming 
with it the muriate of lime: The experiments of M, 
Sage on plumbago, (black lead,) show that this substance 
does not contain any iron ; but consists of coaly matter 
mixed with one-tenth part of clay. The fossil carbon of 
St. Symphorien, near Lyons, approaches nearer to this 
substance, than any other known mineral. 


M. Deveaux has presented to the class of agriculture, 
a loaf of sugar, made from the red beet (betterave), 
which had all the whiteness and flavour of sugar from 
the cane, Ile has announced, that this substance may be 
made in great quantities by the proprietors, who have 
devoted to this attempt 400 acres of ground. Should it 


succeed on the great scale, it will change the relations 
of the two worlds. 
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Errata. 
Page 228, line 11, for woolen read woven. 





Page 368, line 6 from the bottom, the * ought te 


Hiave been prefixed to the word washed, and the f te 
the word unwashed. 
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